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Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Ode for the Celebration of the Battle of Bunker Hill, at the 
Laying of the Monumental Stone, June 17, 1825. By 
Grenville Mellen. 8vo. pp. 16. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, and Co. 1825. 

This, being an occasional ode, suffers of course, under the un- 
favorable circumstances attending such productions. There is 
usually on these festal or national occasions, even too much com- 
petition among the brothers of the lyre. They fairly overwhelm 
the literary public, somewhat in the way, in which a crowd of 
spectators may be supposed to press on the hero of the occasion. 
The excitement of good or grateful feelings, too, renders every- 
thing, which adorns or heightens them, agreeable at the time, with- 
out very unkind examination, and when those excited feelings 
have past, these performances are apt to be forgotten with them. 
What a myriad of odes and poems a great national event inspires, 
especially in those countries, where the poetic ranks are formed by 
bands of professional veterans, instead of our thin partisan corps 
Scores of volumes might have been done up, from the monodies 
and elegies on Charlotte of England, or the triumphal odes on 
Waterloo, and how little of all could now be easily remembered, 
except Lord Byron's share of both. Having, however, been often 
pleased and sometimes delighted, with certain former occasional 
pieces of Mr Mellen, we read the ' Ode on Bunker Hill,' when it 
appeared, and have found it highly superior to much of the poetry 
which that occasion produced. 

It is an omen of the poetic aspiration of the author, to attempt 
the ode, more especially in these matter of fact times, when even 
the least regular of its forms must have method in its fine madness. 
It was permitted to Pindar, to give a stanza or two to the subject 
of his piece, and then to diverge through all the tangles of the 
mythology, guided in the labyrinth by a thread, which it requires 
very fine optics to see. Thus in the third Pythian ode, we should 
imagine Hiero must have thought the bard rather long in coming 
to his theme, and as having quite as much to say of Chiron as 
himself. It is something as if a modern poet should open an ode 
to Napoleon, of more than two hundred lines, by a hundred devot- 
ed to the art of printing, and finally bring in the hero, with some 
such brief apothegm, as that 'Xerxes the great did die.' This 
irregularity of allusion and digression, corresponded in some mea- 
sure to the license Lord Byron allowed himself, in some of his 
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later poems. In the ancient ode, the name or city of the hero 
was authority for allusion enough, to bring in the history of the 
family or city, the circumstances attending the foundation of the 
latter, and the lives and history of the colonists. Nay, if ever 
other hero had done or suffered the like before, he is sure to be 
introduced, not as an example, or illustration only, but through all 
the details of his birth and parentage. Thus in a Pindaric Ode 
on the battle of Bunker Hill, it would be indispensable to begin 
with General Putnam, and relate his birth, family, and education ; 
the annals of Pomfret would be run through, and its great men 
eulogised ; the Indian adventures of the General, and particularly 
his thorough roasting at their hands, would follow ; this would 
lead to the. burnings at Smithfield; from Queen Mary to Spain, 
from Spain to the colonies, and the cruelties practised on the 
natives ; this to the African slave trade, and that back again to the 
negro servant of the General, who ' declined the hazardous service' 
of shooting a wolf in his own den, afterwards performed by the 
hero. It is needless to pursue the illustration farther. We have 
in fact ailuded to this difficulty, as one additional cause, why this 
most brilliant and lofty walk of the art has not been trod with 
more success. 

Mr Mellen's Ode has the fault of being written to be spoken and 
not sung. The very irregular stanza, which is permitted to this 
species of production, becomes unpleasant without the musical 
cadence, which cannot exist where the passage has not been writ- 
ten with an accompaniment. This it is, in the lighter style of 
song writing, which has given Mocre one of the most exquisite 
charms of his songs, a delightful privilege of possessing the two 
talents, 'the words, the harper's skill at once.' And by the usual 
compensation of all natural gifts, it is this which makes his long 
poems, whole operas without the music, dull forced marches without 
flute or bugle. This Ode, also, for we will close this unpleasant 
duty at once, has the error of attempting to render each passage 
equally brilliant in execution, whatever is the character of the 
sentiment expressed. Like the glowing pictures of David, the 
great French artist, the effect of many modern poems is bright and 
romantic, but not lasting. There has been, and is, so much fine 
talent in these later ages enlisted in literature, that the writer, 
especially a student, despairs of success but from efforts, which 
have a dangerous tendenc\' to produce an unnatural effect. The 
young artists at Rome, of the most delicate taste, are said to wan- 
der among its matchless works, with desponding admiration, and 
pass by afraid to deviate from what the}' cannot equal, and will 
not imitate. This perfectly natural sentiment is not confined to 
one of the fine arts, but pervades the age of improvement, when 
that of invention has passed. The young poet reads his master 
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in the painful delight with which the artist views his model. Some 
sacrifice their original conception, which might have been striking 
or grand, to the perfection of execution, well knowing that without 
great skill in the forms of poetic expression, no strength or tender- 
ness can'be pleasing, but forgetting that this facility of art comes 
not from study for that effect, but from habit unconsciously ac- 
quired, while the attention was better employed. 

This mistake is trifling, compared with another, from which 
Mr Mellen is free, that of those writers, who suppose originality 
also is to be acquired by study, and who make the absurd attempt 
to say in a manner no one else would have said, what no one else 
would have thought. This folly is abundantly exemplified in the 
works of some of our writers. Any man, who chooses so idly 
to expose himself, may throw together ideas, epithets, and illustra- 
tions, in a connection which is new, as any one can cast together 
a hundred letters of the alphabet in a combination, which was 
probably never seen, and the exploits are equally honorable. 
What is it to the world, that an author has hit on a combination 
of thoughts he considers new ? The reader has no interest in the 
poet, or his discoveries ; but that which he can create by his 
strength or beauty, and it belongs to the worst delusion, to make 
the public a party in this way to our own fanciful egotism. 

Mr Mellen's Ode opens with a highly poetical description of the 
appearance of both armies. The following is an animated and 
brilliant passage. 

' The patriot blades are out — uplifted high, 
Their pennons on the blue 
Broadly unfold their thousand stars, 
To Telegraph the band 
To Death, or Victory ! 
While on their foe's astonished view, 

Appear our banner's flaming bars, 
As though to guard the Eden of the land ! 
How idle is ambition now — 
Ambition grasping at the air — 

The war-storm scowling o'er its brow 

Upon a world so young and fair ! 

What though ye doom to sword and fire. 

The feasts of Desolation ; 
The Spirit still survives the pyre, 
That blazing on through son and sire, 
Will yet illume the nation. 



Now deeper roll the maddening drums, 
And the mingling host like ocean heaves ; 
While from the midst a horrid wailing comes, 
And high above the fight the lonely bugle grieves ! 
Woe to the reddening spirits now, 
That war for slavery and crowns — 
For chains and jewelry ' 
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For Freedom's withering frowns 
Look night upon them, while her brow, 

Forth issuing from her stormy hair, 
Beams like a beacon through a rended sky. 

On giant arms and bosoms bare !' 

There follows a stanza descriptive of the firing of tlie town, 
which is perhaps subject to the objection we have alluded to 
above, of being overwrought. The requiem to Warren is very 
beautiful, without any of the faults of Mr Mellen's manner. 

' But ah ! along that trembling steep, 
The sorrow of stern hearts is swelling J 
The patriot band ! they weep — they weep 

A hero to his dwelling. 
AVarren hath past to his eternal sleep 

In honor's shroud; 
And as the faithful cluster round 

His hallow'd clay, 
Forgotten are the battle sound — 
Insulted hopes — invaded homes — 
The desolated temple's falling domes — 
Until the big collected grief gives way, 
And pale Columbia's genius weeps aloud. 
Oh ! England, if there ever came 
O'er thee the blush of generous shame ; 
If through some dim but coming year, 
When musing upon days like these, 
Thy glowing memory linger here, 
'Twill redden all thy island seas !' 

The poem is concluded by a few stanzas, full of the generous 
and noble sentiments, which the occasion of erecting that monu- 
ment with those auspices must inspire, among which our departed 
guest, the delight of Liberty, is not forgotten. 



2. — A Discourse delivered before the Society for the Commemo- 
ration of the handing of William Penn, on the 24th of 
October, 1825. By C. J. Ingersoll. Philadelphia. 8vo. 
pp. 36. R. H. Small. 

It is no wonder, that the memory of Penn should be cherished 
with deep reverence in the state which bears his name, and in the 
city founded by his enterprise and wisdom. His, indeed, is a name 
dear to America, and honorable to the best principles of human na- 
ture. The records of his deeds in this country adorn the fairest 
pages of American history, and his first interviews with the natives, 
on the banks of the Delaware, are among the very few events of 
the kind, in our early annals, on which the imagination loves to 
dwell. The first settlers generally lacked discretion and modera- 



